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“Look out—-that rookie left-hander “The manager says I'm not batting the 
is wilder than usual today.” size of my hat, so I'm looking for a bigger hat.” 
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Take another look at that paper “Now let’s go over it once more. You give me 
ure we had a game scheduled today.” the signal, ['ll throw, then you duck.” 


“Wouldn't it be great if Melrose could hit the ball as far as he can throw his bat.” 
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~~ Baseba 


“Have somebody call me if we 


get a man on base. 


Copyright 1960, Ceco Publishing Company 








To picture what goes on behind 
the scenes at a baseball game, 
FRIENDS aimed a far-seeing 
camera on the dugout 
of the Philadelphia Phillies. 
The comments accompanying 
these candid photos 
are suggested by the 


baseball-minded editors 





“All I said was 


, ‘Who wants to bat against Blazing Ben?’” 





THESE ART CONSERVATORS ARE 


Cleaning the painting is first step of work. Consers 
ators use henzine to dissolve heavy smoke stain 


om Making A Burnec 


Dark area in lower corner shows intensity of stain. 


Starch paste is brushed through tis 
sue paper that is stretched over pole 
ture by Miss Volkmer and Mrs. Keck. 
When paste dries, tissue will hold 
surface of painting in place while 
conservators make repairs to back of 
canvas. When repairs are completed, 
tissue and paste can be washed from 
face of painting with detergents. 
Blisters raised on face of painting 
by heat during fire were softened 
with alcohol and oil of spike until 
the bubbles flattened out without 
wrinkles. Further work on face of 
painting -repair of chips and cracks 
in paint caused by breakdown of 
canvas -will be accomplished after 


the canvas back has been repaired, 


; 
: 
Waxing a new canvas liner that has been stretched tight against 


Examining back of painting, conservators find deep scratches 
the back of the painting, the art experts use irons with ac 


from previous damage that had been repaired years ago. 
curate heat controls to melt wax resins. The melted wax pen- Now they must remove old repairs, which were weakened 
etrates the new liner and makes it adhere to the old back of by fire, clean and trim scratches and fill them with new 


the painting so that it will reinforce the weakened canvas. wax and gesso (a plaster-of-Paris filler) to preserve painting. 





ainting Look As Good As New 


When the smoke cleared after a fire in New York’s Museum of 
Modern Art two years ago, museum officials found seven damaged 
but salvageable paintings among the casualties. The responsibility 
of repairing these paintings fell on two people, Miss Jean Volkmer, 
conservator of the museum, and Mrs. Caroline Keck, who was 
called in as the conservator’s consultant. (Mrs. Keck, an expert in 
maintaining and detecting art masterpieces. was featured in a 
FRIENDS article in November 1956.) In general, the repairs in 
volved cleaning the pictures carefully with solvents that remove 
dirt but not paint. reinforcing the canvases and, finally, touching- 
up damaged surfaces. Since damage to paintings by fire is rare 
nowadays. Miss Volkmer and Mrs. Keck had few precedents to 
guide them. All repairs had to be by trial and error, with the knowl 
edge that an error might mean the destruction of a valuable paint- 
ing. The work was further complicated by the fact that, since the 
paintings are modern, the paint is still soft (it needs 100 years or 
more to “dry”). Another difficulty arose from the variety of ma- 
terials—glue. charcoal, wax, for example—used by modern artists 


\ cleaning solvent safe for one material can ruin another. Among 


the damaged paintings was Hide and Seek by Pavel Tchelitchew. 


It had been so heavily stained and blistered by smoke that the con 


servators had to work for more than two months to restore it to its 
original appearance (shown below). Soon museum visitors will 
he able to judge for themselves how successful the conservators 


were. Hide and Seek will be on display again later this year. 


Filling-in small areas where cracks were repaired with gesso, 
conservators resort to in-painting —their term for repaint- 
ing lost or destroyed parts of a picture. They do this as little 
as possible. however, since their purpose is to conserve the 
original picture as well as they can, not to create a copy. 


H!DE-AND-SEEK ‘CACHE-CACHE' 1940-42. COLLECTION MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, MRS SIMON 
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SCIENTISTS AT JET PROPULSION LABORATORY ARE 


American Pioneers 








Antenna designed at laboratory to receive 
signals from space vehicles is shown 
above in scale model. Actual antenna, 
85 feet in diameter, is installed in iso- 
lated Mohave Desert. It has established 
a tracking record of 407,000 miles. 








on the Space Frontier 


Today, America’s most important 

campaign is being fought far out 

in the empty reaches of space 

with rockets, satellites. missiles. 

moon probes and other space vehi- 

cles. Responsible for much of our 

success in the field of space ex- 

ploration are the scientists and 

technicians who work in the group 

of buildings pictured at the right. 

This is the Jet Propulsion Labora 

tory. near Pasadena. California 

the oldest (since 1936) govern- 

ment-sponsored rocket and space research center in the U.S. 
From the laboratory have come some of the nation’s most nota 
ble space achievements. It developed the first successful solid- 
fuel propellant in long-range rockets; it pioneered in the de- 
velopment of radio communication with rockets and space 
vehicles; it has given to the free world its first tactical guided 
missile weapon system, its first earth satellite, its first moon 
probe. Today, scientists at the laboratory—aided by a variety 


Space rockets developed by laboratory include a storable liquid, 6,000 ag caer 

pound-thrust upper stage rocket. Models above show third stage (/e/t) of research facilities and tools—are involved in further long- 

and final space craft (right), in which scientific instruments will be 

mounted. These designs are for the Vega rocket (a project that has 

been canceled), but will be adapted for the more advanced Centaur . 

deep space craft, expected to be launched in late 1961 or early 1962. basic research that eventually will lead to specific advance- 
ments. Regarding this work and the future conquest of space, 


range studies for the deep penetration of space, not only in the 


complex engineering problems to be solved, but also in the 


Dr. William H. Pickering, director of the laboratory, has com- 


Hypersonic wind tunnel for high-speed mented: “The preliminary instrument explorations that have 


model testing—only one of its F 
Sosa = already been made only serve to define how much there is yet 
kind in U.S.—can produce Mach : : 
9 winds (nine times speed of to be learned. During the next few years, payloads will become 
sound at sea level). Installation larger. trajectories will become more precise, distances cov- 
includes adjustable steel jaws, . 
ered will become greater. Inspections will be made of the 
compressors to pump air through . : 
tunnel, pipelines to carry coolant moon and the planets and of the vast distances of interplane- 
for tremendous heat is gener 
ated in throat section (narrow ; . . 
. the Jet Propulsion Laboratory is to gather new information 
end). Shown in tunnel is scale : 3 
model of Army’s Sergeant rocket world and the universe. 


tary space. In this space exploration program, the task of 


for a better understanding of the 


id 
Laboratory, which is a govern- ; AS 
ment-owned facility operated by e »d * 

the California Institute of Tech- : 

nology for the National Aero- 

nautics and Space Administra- 

tion. He heads a staff of 2,700 

professional and technical  per- 

sonnel. On the following page, 

Dr. Pickering answers some ques- 

tions about the U.S. space pro- 

gram and its meaning to the Amer- 

ican people now and in the future. 


A key man in U.S. space program 
is Dr. William H. Pickering, since 
1954 director of Jet Propulsion ; 





rHE SPACE FRONTIER—continued 


DR. PICKERING POINTS OUT 


How Space Research Affects Us Now 


Ever since Russia’s Sputnik | appeared in the skies in the fall of 1957, the attention 


of the American people has been focused on space exploration, and many questions 


have been asked about it and its impact on the world. A man well qualified by his 


knowledge and experien e to discuss this subject is Dr. William H. Pickering, director 


of the Jet Propulsion Laboratory (see preceding page). Here, in an interview with a 


FRIENDS representative, Dr. Pickering gives his answers to some of these questions. 


Is it really important to the U.S. that 
we spe nd millions on space ¢ vploration ¥ 
The most important reason for racing 
with the Russians is our national stature 
and prestige in the world—not solely 
for nationalistic pride, but rather for 
hard-headed economic reasons. The fir- 
ing of the first Russian satellite had a 
tremendous impact on the whole civilized world, and this im 
pact has been felt by the U.S. in many ways. One direct re 
sult is that to much of the world the U.S. is no longer the 
technological leader. People began to look to Russia for tech- 
nological help—in the past they had looked to the U.S. This 
is reported to have affected even such things as medical sup 
plies: in some parts of the world Russian medical supplies 


suddenly became more desirable than those made in America. 


Do you personally feel that there may be 
life on other planets? 
There is some evidence that a vegetable 
type of life may exist on Mars. As for 
other parts of the solar system. it is 
probable that only Venus need be con- 
sidered. Mercury is too hot. the other 
planets too cold. In fact. Venus may be 
too hot for life as we know it. But. of course, when consider 
ing the universe as a whole, one realizes that the sun of our 
solar system is only one star in an infinity of stars. | think it 
is extremely unlikely that in all of this universe our earth 
would be the only place where conditions appropriate to the 


existence of life would be found. 


What help has your former cosmic ray 
research been to your work at the JPL? 
At the time | graduated from Caltech I 
was interested in cosmic rays and 
worked in that field for a number of 
years. Most of the problems | was con- 
cerned with required sending instru- 
ments aloft in balloons and receiving 
cosmic ray signals from those instruments back on the ground. 
| have long been interested in the exploration of the upper 
atmosphere and eventually outer space by means of instru- 
ments sent from the earth and the reception of signals from 


these instruments. 


Will our space and missile research have 
any effect on our day-to-day life? 
I don’t think we can expect any direct 
influence on our everyday life for many 
years, except possibly in the area of 
communications. It does seem practical 
in an engineering sense to develop satel- 
lite systems which will aid in worldwide 
communications, so that the possibility, for example. of trans- 
atlantic television becomes a reality when we use a satellite 
relay point. To the man in the street. this may be his first 
contact with a space device. Space travel—such as joy rides 


to the moon—is. I think. quite a few years in the future. 


Is astronomy being affected by our re- 

cent space disc ol erties? 
Astronomy will be affected by the work 
in space. At present the radiation meas- 
urements being made by both the Ameri- 
can and Russian moon shots have quite 
BN significantly contributed to our concept 
of the solar system. The next step in 
connection with astronomy will probably be the flying of a 
telescope of some sort in a satellite. This will allow astron- 
omers to see the heavens without the effect of the atmosphere 
of the earth, which is transparent only to a relatively narrow 
range of electromagnetic wave lengths. There is much radi:- 
tion which cannot penetrate through the atmosphere. Experi- 
ments have already been conducted by sending instruments 
aloft in vertical sounding rockets—for example, measurements 


of ultraviolet light from the sky above the atmosphere 


What opportunities will young people 
have in the space future? 
The whole area of space is, of course. 
going to be very interesting for engi- 
neering and scientifically minded peo- 
ple. It is also clear that space explora- 
tion will require the most advanced 
thinking and development in engineer- 
ing and science. Therefore, young people who want to get into 
this field must be prepared for long and hard study in the 
fundamentals of mathematics, physics, chemistry and engi- 
neering, to contribute to future space exploration by this 


country. 





When strays wander from flock of sheep in Golden Gate Park, Adam Herold orders his dog to “get them.” and wanderers soon rejoin the fold 


ve Sheepherder of Golden Gate Park 


Adam Herold is in charge of the most completely “automatic” lawn-mowing 
operation in San Francisco. For the last 16 years Adam has been shepherding a 
flock of sheep in 1.013-acre Golden Gate Park, one of the largest parks within 
city limits in the world. Golden Gate is bordered on three sides by homes (and on 
the fourth by the Pacific Ocean). and every day hundreds of youngsters watch 
Adam as he herds his sheep in its huge, grassy areas. Adam was a sheepherder 
in Germany before coming to the U.S. When FRIENDS asked him how he con- 
trols his flock, he replied: “To work with animals, any animals, you have to like 
them and know how to care for them. It also helps to have a good sheep dog. My 


dog. Sally, part Alsatian and part coyote, does most of the work around here.” 





Lamb “disowned” by its mother is bottle- 
fed by Adam. Size of flock varies from 
135 to 170 sheep; as many as 70 young 
sters are added during lambing season 


Grazing areas in the park are abundant, 
and Herold keeps his flock moving. Po 
lice are often called upon to stop motor 
trafhe when heep CcTOss park roadway. 





Loading up gear i- John’s job, while the five Lind boys 
and a girl cousin await signal to board station wagon. 


Natural swimming pool in lava rocks is treat for the youngsters. John spear-fishes, 
while Daisy fills a knapsack with opihi (tiny shellfish) gathered off the rocks. 


THIS HAWAITAN FAMILY ENJOYS A 


Picnic site is on a cliff high above 
beach. On menu were poi, lobster, 
a couple of kinds of fish, steak and 
an assortment of fresh island fruits. 
Favorite outdoor feast for Hawaiian 
gatherings is called a luau, and in- 
cludes a great variety of exotic foods 
and flavors. An adaptation of the tra 
ditional Hawaiian menu—with foods 
that are more practical for mainland 
cooks——appears on pages 12 and 13. 





Casting throw-net into surf, John 
hopes to bring in some shallow 
water fish for the picnic. (Net 
is made of linen line with lead 
weights around edge; it weighs 
about 24 pounds.) The children 
found a dozen ways to have fun 
at the beach—swimming, splash- 
ing in the breakers, clambering 
on the eroded, sea-lashed rocks 
along the shore, climbing trees, 
pole fishing, playing dodge ball. 
The island of Maui was buili 
by volcanoes (now extinct), and 
lava rock formed the black sand 
beach at Waianapanapa. Many 
Maui beaches are gleaming 
white, others, appear reddish 


NIIHAU 


(a 


at Waianapanapa 


When residents of the Hawaiian Islands plan an outing, they usually 
search out one of the many remote beauty spots that Hawaii visitors Re WAIANAPANAPA 
seldom see. The island of Maui, for example. one of the lesser known 
islands in the Hawaiian group, has a variety of scenic attractions. 
It is the site of the voleanic mountain, Haleakala, with the world’s 
largest extinct crater—1l19 square miles in area, 2,700 feet deep. 
(This mountain is part of Hawaii National Park, which also includes 
volcanic areas on the island of Hawaii.) Maui also has a picturesque 
coastline. with spectacular cliffs and inviting beaches. Most of the 


people who have discovered and enjoyed these secluded beaches are 


Islanders, like John and Daisy Lind and their family of five sons, 
who live in Hana, at the eastern end of Maui. The Linds are pic- 
tured here having a day of outdoor fun at a beautiful black sand 
beach called Waianapanapa, a short drive from their home on a 
15,000-acre cattle ranch, where John is a herdsman and cowboy. 
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Home-Style Luau 


Popular Hawaiian outdoor feast can be 
adapted for almost any party occasion 


the result is a meal to tempt any taste 


The traditional luau (pronounced loo-ow) of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands is a pienic with many exotic foods. The main dish is a 
pig roasted for hours in an underground oven. The luau also 
includes poi. fish. chicken and vegetables, wrapped in ti o1 
taro leaves and cooked over hot stones. While the Islanders’ 
cooking methods and many of their ingredients are not avail 
able to most housewives in the continental U.S., it’s rela 
tively easy to prepare dishes that have the spirit and flavors 


of an authentic Hawaiian luau. Here is a suggested menu. 


Polynesian Spareribs. Have your butcher cut four pounds 
of spareribs into small pieces, and marinate them for several 
hours in the following mixture: two cloves garlic (mashed), 
two teaspoons salt, 44 cup honey, 44 cup soy sauce, one cup 
chicken stock (from bouillon cubes), 44 cup catchup. Bake 
ribs at 450 degrees (F.) for 10 minutes, then at 324 degrees 
for an hour and 20 minutes, or until crisp. Serve with hot 
mustard and a sweet sauce. 

Fried Biee. Cook and drain one cup of rice, then rinse in 
cold water to separate grains. Heat two ounces of cooking oil 
in a heavy iron pan, add four chopped scallions and about 
four ounces of diced barbecued pork or diced shrimp. Add 
rice, cook until thoroughly heated, stirring constantly. Flavor 
with soy sauce and salt. 

Sweet and Sour Tuna. Drain a No. 2 can of pineapple and 
cook for three minutes in two tablespoons of butter. Add half 
the drained pineapple syrup and two large green peppers 
sliced into strips. Cover and simmer for 10 minutes. Mix two 
tablespoons of cornstarch with the remaining syrup. Add one 
cup of chicken bouillon to the main dish, then add cornstarch 
mixture, stirring constantly. Add two teaspoons soy sauce, 
two tablespoons vinegar and ' cup sugar. Add two cans of 
white-meat tuna (drained). salt and pepper, and cook until 
thickened. Serve over crisp chow mein noodles. Sprinkle with 
shredded coconut. 

Chicken Lau Lau. Dice one pound of boned, cooked chicken 
(vou can use canned chicken). Add one egg, one teaspoon soy 
sauce, one tablespoon barbecue sauce and 44 pound blanched, 
chopped almonds. Place a heaping tablespoon of this mixture 
in the center of a leaf of cabbage or spinach that has been 
steamed for five or six minutes (Hawaiians use taro leaves, 
but cabbage will do). Roll up tightly and steam on a rack for 
seven minutes. 

Fresh Pineapple. Chill a whole pineapple and cut deeply 
into it along the lines. Lift out individual wedges and dip in 
sugar. 

Hawaiian Puneh. Mix 12 ounces pineapple juice. fou 
ounces orange juice, eight ounces grapefruit juice and the 


juice of two lemons. Add grenadine for color 
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Roadblock pattern used by Michigan State Police to close 
possible escape routes of criminals is outlined for three 
senior students enrolled in law enforcement administr 

tion course. They spend two school terms in the cen 
tral communications office at state police headquarters 





Future Policemen 


Students at Michigan State University’s 
School of Police Administration prepare 
for careers in the field of public safety 


In fingerprint classification class, students learn the 
; 63 in the U.S. hi : : 1 doe 1] importance of science in crime detection. Their 
forcement agencies in the U.S, have a constant need for well- basic college curriculum includes classes in Eng 


The more than 40,000 federal. state. local and private law en- 


trained experts in all phases of police work. One of the leading lish composition, natural, social and political 
science and an introduction to criminal law, in 


institutions filling this need is the School of Police Administra- “st 
addition to specialized subjects in public safety. 


tion at Michigan State University. There. in regular four-year 
college courses and in graduate programs, young men and 
women prepare for careers in the field of public safety. Since 
this work is extremely varied. students first learn the basic 
skills and techniques of law enforcement and then select one of 
six basie areas of police work in which to specialize. Largest 
and probably best known of these fields is law enforcement ad- 
ministration. in which the student prepares for a career as an 
officer or administrator in one of the many types of law enforce- 
ment agencies. ranging from the FBI to local police depart- 
ments. Equally important are the fields of police science and 
crime laboratory work, prevention and control of delinquency 
and crime, prison administration and re-education of criminals. 
highway traffic control and industrial security. The school cur- 
riculum consists of both classroom studies and practical train- 
ing. In special laboratory and field training work. senior stu- 
dents have the opportunity to gain experience in their chosen 
field by working with personnel of law enforcement agencies. 


Laboratory project—making a plaster cast of a foot 
print and identifying the shoe that made _ the 
print—is typical of the scientific methods of gath 
ering and analyzing evidence of crime that stu 
dents are taught in school’s police science course 


2 me Se 


In role of observer in juvenile bureau of municipal — Tracing ownership of a fountain pen, student attempts Measuring skid marks on driving range, stu- 


police department, student gains first-hand experi- to solve assigned problem in crime detection. He — dents learn to estimate speed of car in skid. 
ence in field of delinquency prevention and con- was given pen as a clue in a hypothetical crime Field of study in traffic control school is 
trol. The student must have a basic interest in so- and instructed to find out where pen was pur intended to give the student a better un 


cial work to prepare for a career in this field. chased and identity of the person who bought it derstanding of highway safety problems. 





if this one doesn’t make you want to travel 
you already live where all the fun is 


There’s nothing like one of these new Chevies for getting off to a head start on having fun. Nothing 
this side of a thoroughbred sports car (like Chevrolet’s stablemate—the Corvette) is so quick to take a 
hint from an itchy driving foot. Or so responsive to your touch at the wheel. That’s because nobody 
else takes the trouble Chevrolet does to find out what your driving pleasure is—and to engineer cars 
accordingly. Your dealer has all the happy details and he'll be delighted to show you firsthand just 


how much more road-pleasure a frisky new Chevrolet can give you: 





Roomier Body by Fisher (Chevy gives 
you wider seating and more head room 
than any other low-priced sedan—and 
the transmission tunnel is 25% smaller 
this year for more foot room). 
Pride-pleasing style (you'll like the 
way it combines good looks with good 
sense—take a look at that easier-to-load 
vacation-sized trunk, for instance). 
Coil springs at all 4 wheels (with the 


extra cushioning of new rubber body 
mounts, here’s a ride that almost lets 


you forget there’s a road under you). 


Widest choice of engines and trans- 
missions (2/4 combinations in all— 
with output all the way to 335 h.p. to 
satisfy the most finicky driver). 


Hi-Thrift 6 (savin’est six in any full- 
size car—built with Chevy’s ever-faith- 


ful dependability). 


New Economy Turbo-Fire V8 (you'll 
warm up to this one fast—it gets 
up to 10% more miles on a gallon of 


regular, yet gives you the ‘‘git’’ Chevy's 


famous for). 


Quicker stopping Safety-Master 
brakes (you get long-lived, bonded- 
lining brakes that stop quicker with less 
pedal pressure —another important way 
this new Chevrolet has of looking after 
your welfare). 


PRS AT 


Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, 


CHEVROLET 
: ean Detroit 2, Michigan 
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—temperatures made to order—for all-weather comfort. Get a demonstration 
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Sacking the catch, Borneman and Austin Slaughter place 
beaver in loose-weave gunny sack, which will permit enough 
the animal from suffocating. 


" 
Pt 


Young beaver trapped by Howard Borneman (at right) finds 
friend in Arthur Slaughter. Before transplanting. beaver is 
measured and tagged, so that migratory habits can be traced. air circulation to prevent 


d' 


Seeking a stream in which the water 
level is dropping, riders in beaver 
pack train climb a trail in the 
rugged White Mountains of east- 
ern Arizona. Although conserva 
tionists have been transplanting 
animals for only a few years. they 
say that their newly established 
beaver colonies have already con 
tributed valuable conservation aid. 


Releasing beaver, trappers place tree branches 
on brook for temporary cover. Soon beaver 
will build a dam that will store vital water. 





Moving 
Day 
lor 


Beaver 


Beavers, well known for their habits of cut- 
ting down trees and building dams, are 
often called the engineers of the animal 
world. They are also great conservationists. 
Beaver dams often help to prevent floods 
and keep topsoil from being washed away. 
Ponds created by these dams provide homes 
for game fish, make places of refuge for 
w°ter birds and preserve the natural water- 
shed, keeping surrounding woods and 
meadows green during dry seasons. But 
beavers can also be nuisances, particularly 
when a large colony builds a dam so big 
that water backs up to flood spring seeding 
and wash out farmers’ irrigation ditches. 
In Arizona. for example. where these pic- 
tures were taken, trappers of the state game 
nd fish commission keep careful watch on 
beavers in the spring. Whenever a colony 
crows to more than five or six animals, some 
of the young are trapped in wire cages. then 
carried high into the mountains and relo- 
cated, usually on a small stream that is in 
danger of going dry. To survive in a new 
home, beavers require a good supply of 
young trees. preferably aspen, near their 
stream. The bark provides food. and logs 
cut by their sharp teeth supply the breast- 
work of the dam that will be their home. 
Beavers are usually dazed when released 
at a new site. Like the bright-eyed fellow 
pictured at the right. however, they soon 
recover, and in a few weeks they’re making 
progress on a dam that will pay conserva- 


tion dividends for many years to come. 











Unloading inner tubes from Frederick Kuhn's statior 


tubers waste very little time in getting to the lau 


Working as a team, two tubers paddle in a truck inner tube. On oc- High spot of trip is reached when tubers come to rapids. The boys 
casion, one boy rests and lets his “shipmate’” do the navigating. run the reugh waters, then repeat the experience five or six times. 





“The Old Mill Stream” 


The Mercersburg Mastless Marine and March- 
ing Society lives up to its name almost every 
Sunday afternoon of the school year on the 
streams and back roads of south-central Penn- 
sylvania. The society, which is composed of 
students at Mercersburg Academy, a college 
preparatory school for boys, was organized 25 
years ago by instructor Frederick Kuhn (pie- 
tured at the right). On gloomy Sundays. Kuhn 
leads 20 to 25 boys on hikes and cave explora- 
tions in the area; on pleasant days, he drives 
them to nearby Conococheague Creek, where 
the boys splash into the water and float down- 
stream in inner tubes. Most of the group manage to ride the length of the 60-mile-long 
river during the warm-weather season. The mariners, wearing old shirts, dungarees 
and sneakers, start the cruise at Hemlocks State Forest and float eight to 10 miles in 
their tubes on a day’s outing. They resume the trip the following Sunday at the site 
where they last came ashore. End of the line is at the junction of the Conococheague 
and the Potomac River in Maryland. Kuhn, who supervises most of the activity from 


bankside these days. meets the boys when they splash ashore at a previously desig- 


nated point, throws blankets around them and then drives them back to the school. 


Floating under a covered bridge, one of several to be found in south- 
central Pennsylvania, the boys are careful to veer around a large 
rock in the channel. In the fall, when water is shallow in the river, 
the mariners frequently have to make portages around obstructions. 


Reaching calm water, the 
tubers lie back and drift 
along with the slow-mov- 
ing stream. They frequently 
strike up conversations with 
farmers whose fields line 
the river, and ducks are 
often startled to find that 
they are not the only ones 
who are enjoying a cruise 
down the Conococheague. 
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Cooling her feet in a Colorado 
mountain stream, Katy Cauker “f 
to be considering a 
vcalion about to end. (Or 
her thoughts move ahead 
to the start of school?) Her 
father, Joe Cauker of Fort 
Worth, Texas, took the picture 


Sitting on a tree stump on the shore of Cedar 
Lake in Indiana, the five-year-old son of pho- 
tographer Lester J. Hess of Sturgis, Mich- 
igan, waits patiently for bluegills to hit. 
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Basking and breakfasting at the same time, the young 
faughter of cameraman Dick Brown of Mineral. 
California, was photographed as she attacked a 


Picking flowers along a fence in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains in Virginia, Jill and John were too 
engrossed to notice the picture-taking activity of 


Lazing in a springtime sun, Gordon Lane (and 
his equally indolent photo 
graphed beside a corral fence by his aunt, 


horse) was 


bowl of cereal in the light of the morning sun. their father, John Burwell of Washington, D. C. Mrs. Eugene Lane of Townsend, Montana. 


CHEVROLET OWNERS PICTURE CHILDREN IN 


Some Quiet Moments 


Rare are the times when active children en- 
gage in silent pursuits—in fact, many par- 
ents would say there are no such moments. 
But these pictures, submitted by fast-shoot- 
ing Chevrolet owners, prove that busy bodies 


do run out of steam. Don’t forget to have your 


camera ready for action when you start out 
on your vacation this summer. FRIENDS is 
always on the lookout for interesting pic- 
tures. If you are a Chevrolet owner and have 
photographs, in color or black and white, 
that you’d like to see published, see page 31. 


Pajama-clad Steven Walstrom of Minneapolis didn’t 
quite make it to bed at the end of the day. 
He was pictured asleep on a rocker by hi 
aunt, Mrs. Earl W. Curtis of Rivera, California. 


Young harvester taking a breathing spell after 
spending a busy morning working in the fields 
on his tractor was photographed by his father, 
Walter A. Nordstrom of Racine, Wisconsin. 


Building a castle in the sand, Marsha was adding a turret when she was 
photographed by her father, John O. Siipola of Rio Dell, California. 
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Force equipment 
built 
used on bombers: 


light were from naviga 
lw blister 
tip tanks were painted to 


look like fish and mounted as 





wall decorations: fireplace hood 





was fashioned from boiler plate 


Phe furniture in the foreground 


was made from expansion lath 


and iron rods used in building 


construction ind) camouflage. 
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IN NEW MOVIE, “AIR FORCE” SCROUNGERS BUILD A 


Spare Parts Hote 


The ability (definition: to steal slyly build a plush hotel for military personnel on leave. To help 
I I 
sponge) Was developed into a fine art by Gls in 


Mastet 


new 20th Century-Fox movie, Wake 


to scrounge pilfer. 
them. they recruit a fine collection of goldbricks and yard- 


cadge 
birds (for example. Robert Strauss. Don Knotts and Marvin 


scroungers are seen in action in the 


Me When It's Over, 


when a group of servicemen build a rest camp hotel from 


recent wars 


hotel soon attracts servicemen (and 


Kaplan). and their 


and over the 


(Army inspectors congressmen) from all 


Pacific. 


goes to Ralph Hurst. set decorator for the movie. Hurst 


spare parts of equipment belonging to the Air Force. In the Credit for the scrounging “ingenuity” of the GIs 


movie, an ex-GI (Dick Shawn) is re-drafted by mistake dur 
ing the Korean War and is shipped to a radar installation 


on a tropical island. There he meets an old friend (Ernie 


spent months rounding up suitable props at Davis-Monthan 


Air Force Base at Tucson, Arizona, where large quantities 


Kovacs), who is base commander. Shawn, who has always 


wanted to run an inn, and Kovaes, a born leader, decide to 


of equipment are stored for salvage. A few of the ways in 


which the spare parts are used are pictured on these pages. 





anopy over entrance to hotel was 
onstructed from a pair of wings 
rom a jet fighter and a wing 
ank. According to the GIs who 
esigned the hotel, the architec- 
ure was a combination of “the 
esteastern and western thinking.” 


Lobby mailbox was fashioned from an 
exposed wing of a jet plane. Two 


lamps made from exhaust baffles 
of F-86 hang above reception desk. 


Lamps suspended from ceiling of 
hotel lobby were built from three 
after-burner screens of F-86 fighter. 
Movie set decorator Ralph Hurst 
thinks the lamps may start a fad. 


Planter set outside hotel entrance was built by cutting 
out a section of a wing tank. Thoughtful Gls re- 
tained Air Force name to credit source of supply. 


Roof of outdoor restaurant was 
made from canopies lifted from 
plane cockpits; it was decorated 
with parachute cloth. Roof rests 
on B-25 propellers anchored in as 
phalt. The swimming pool is a 
good example of what can happen 
when GI imaginations run wild. 
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WORK [iile! 


What we like about Chevrolet’s ability to get more 
work done is that it can be proved in short order 

in just one pass over a beat-up pasture trail or 
out in the field. Try it. See if you aren’t able to 
maintain faster safe speeds with those new torsion 
springs soaking up vibration and road shock. You 
can cut down your trip time appreciably. Your loads 
are better protected. You feel less tired after a day’s 
work (handling’s extra easy). And your Chevy lasts 
longer because it doesn’t have to take the daily 
beating an ordinary front-axle truck does. You'll 
figure Chevy's roomier, more comfortable cab is 
worth more, too. Add on Chevrolet’s tried and true 
economy, its well-known reliability and high trade- 
in value—you just can’t find a sounder truck 
investment than this one. Drive a 60 Chevy one of 
these days soon and see what you think. ...Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 











THERE’S A GOOD REASON FOR THIS 


dating Inferno 


When observers on shore and on passing 
vessels spotted this roaring fire near 
the ship channel in lower New York BaepOn 
telephone calls flooded the swi ? 
the US. oo Guard t 





Half-century-old pier being demolished to make way for modern docking 


facilitie " of the sources of scrap lumber that feeds Burn It's fires 


ley Te 
Burning 


anhattan s 
Scrap 
Lumber 


\ new company called Burn-It, Incorporated, is perform 
ing an unusual service for wrecking contractors in New 
York City. Burn-It, a subsidiary of a firm that specializes 
in dumping hard-to-handle waste (such as radioactive ma 
terial) at sea, has the job of disposing of scrap lumber 
from the thousands of old buildings and piers that are 
razed in Manhattan annually to make room for new con 
struction. Since an ordinance against air-pollution pro 
hibits burning debris in the city (contractors used to do 
this at the wrecking site), Burn-It has adapted two steel 
barges for the job The barges, loaded with scrap, are 
towed 15 miles down the bay, just outside the ship 
channel leading to the Atlantic Ocean. There the scrap is 
burned (one of the fires is shown on the preceding page) 


in a blaze that many observers mistake for a burning ship. 


Harbor tug tows loaded barge to burning area in the bay, where an an-} 
chor barge is permanently moored. Load of scrap will be chained to it.} 
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Scrap lumber is piled 20 feet high on 200-foot-long, 40-foot-wide steel barge, which has its specially reinforced deck covered with sand. 


“» 


Incendiary crew soak wood with fuel oil and then toss flaming torches on it, Tug pulls away as flames spread. Fire may burn out in about six hours 
after making sure that there is a west wind to carry the smoke out to sea. if weather stays dry, or it can last up to two days if there is rain. 





xploring Secret Cave 


Five years ago a group of Dallas cave explorers climbed a narrow 
ledge (pictured below) 65 feet above the floor of a small cave 
near Sonora, Texas, and found an opening in a wall that led to 
the most spectacular cave formations they had ever seen. White 
calcite “frost” covered the walls and floor, giving the mile-and- 
a-half-long cavern the appearance of an ice garden. “Christmas 


trees” formed of red and white crystals grew several feet high 


in the garden, and multi-colored rock “waterfalls” sparkled for 
the first time in the flickering light of their carbide lamps. The 


explorers named their discovery Secret Cave. University of Texas 


students Donald Goodson and William Helmer recently visited 
the cave to continue exploration of its labyrinth of passages. After 
setting up a base camp 500 feet inside the mouth of the old 
cavern, the spelunkers spent two days in Secret Cave, mapping 
its many offshoot tunnels and levels and taking these pictures. 
Colorful rock formations were found throughout 
maze of tunnels in Secret Cave. Deep pits 
and crevices made exploration hazardous. 


Perilous footing was encountered throughout 
all passages, and explorers used mountain- 
climbing equipment to reach upper levels. 


Base camp—equipped with sleeping bags, 
stove, lanterns, clothesline—was home of ex- 
plorers. Cave temperature was 70 degrees. 





HOBBIES 


Wearing a headdress made out of buffalo horns, and 
holding a mink medicine bag and a peace pipe, John 
L. Loos displays some of the prized pieces in his 
collection of Indian medicine man paraphernalia. He 
keeps his mementos, including 60 samples of herbs, 
on a counter in his Barryton, Michigan, drugstore. 





Soon after his arrival at Richmond, Virginia, from 
England in 1948, Benjamin D. Margerison found that 
the toys he made in his home workshop were eagerly 
received by children in his neighborhood. He obtains 
the scrap wood he uses to make desks, wheelbarrows, 
guns and rocking chairs at no cost from cabinetmakers. 
Letters we receive from read- 
ers indicate that Lake Louise 
in Canada’s Banff National 
Park is one of the most popu- 
lar summer points of call for 
vacationing Chevrolet owners. 
Dorothy M. Brown of Need- 
ham, Massachusetts, took the 
picture of canoeists on the 
lake for our cover this month. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUBMITTING PHOTOGRAPHS TO ‘'FRIENDS"' 


FRIENDS pays $25.00 to every Chevrolet owner who sub- 
mits a photograph that is published on the owners’ pages; 
$10.00 to each Chevrolet owner whose hobby is pictured on 
the hobby page. Photographs for these pages must be sub- 
mitted by the Chevrolet owner himself. On black and white 
In the five years that Mrs. Ned S. Howard of Fort pictures, send prints—not negatives. On color photographs, 
Leavenworth, Kansas, has been carving leather goods, send only color transparencies. (Do not submit slides in 
she has tooled a wide variety of useful items. Mrs. f 
Howard says it takes a day to make a belt or a bill- 
fold; she works two or three days to make a purse or tion will be returned immediately. All black and white 
picture album. She gives away most of her handiwork. photographs accepted become the property of the Ceco 


glass mounts.) All photographs not accepted for publica- 


Publishing Company, with exclusive rights to their repro- 





duction. All color transparencies accepted will be returned 


after publication. Wrap the pictures carefully, so they will 
PHOTOGRAPHS NOT OTHERWISE CREDITED +1: 
not crack or bend, and enclose a short letter describing the 
23, Leo, ChoplinBlack Star, 4, Cal Bernstein scenes pictured; on hobby photographs, give full details 
—Blac tar. 5, Museum of Modern Art (bot- F > ai ic 2S the Fdi } ¥ . 
jum ehtd: Gal BurmalcienDhach Star’ tor about the hobby. Mail pictures to the Editor, FRIENDS 
others), & Lou Jacobs, Jr. 7, California In- Magazine, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, 
stitute of Technology (top right); Lou Jacobs, i ate . ~~ . oa one 
Jr. (all others). 8, Lou Jeavti. he 9. Jack Michigan. FRIENDS assumes no responsibility for black 
Fields—Black Star. 10-11, Ernest Gay—Lens- 
group. 12-13, Bob Smaliman. 14-15, Philip 
Foskett. 18-19, Willis Peterson. 20-21, Bob 
Smaliman. 24-25, Lou Jacobs, Jr. 27-28-29, Ken- 
neth Johnson. 30, Bill Helmer. 


and white prints or color transparencies lost in transit. 




















‘"FRIENDS'' MAGAZINE COMES TO YOU THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE CHEVROLET DEALER WHOSE NAME APPEARS ON THE BACK COVER. 
Published by Ceco Publishing Company, Department FM, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. Frank R. Kepler, editor; N. Donald Weeks, art director; 
J. D. Reed, business manager. . . . Correspondence regarding photographs or contributions should be sent to the Editor. 
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Include 
your Chevrolet dealer 
in your 


vacalion plans! 


That place by the shore—the one in 
the woodlands—they're waiting. Why 
not take the first big step toward 
summer fun by bringing your car 
around to your Chevy dealer's for a 
thorough chee kup now? 

Your dealer's factory-trained special- 
ists and modern service equipment are 
ready to make yours a happy running 
ter. ready to help you get the last 
measure of pleasure out of thos 
precious Vacation davs. 

If your car hasn't been readied for 
summer driving, your dealer will drain 
and flush the radiator, check the radi- 
ator hoses thoroughly Mspect the 
cooling system. And a safety check is. 
of course, a must before any vacation 
trip. Take the time to let Chevrolet 
experts examine your brakes, tires, 
steering mechanism, lights and ex- 
haust system. 

Perhaps Friends has already helped 
along your plans by suggesting a trip 
through its interesting articles about 
romanty places. We hope sO. Remem- 
ber, no matter where you go, more 
carefree holidays start at your Chevrolet 
dealer's. And... have fun!! 


Building a Better Community ts 


Your Chevrolet Dealer's Business 


If you enjoy Friends, your Chevrolet dealer 


would be delighted to hear from you. 


ALWAYS SEE YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER FOR FINEST SERVICE 


FRIENDS Magazine is published for the Chevrolet dealers throughout the country 
for distribution to their many customers and friends. This advance copy is sent 
to you for your information and enjoyment by the Ceco Publishing Company= «»s.. 
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